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Continuities and Discontinuities 
after Stalin’s Death 

A Foreword by the Editors 


On March 2, 1835, the day of the death of Francis 
I, Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary, a large 
crowd had gatkered in the courtyard of the Hofburg 
Palace in Vienna. When the proclamation was made, 
many people burst into tears, at which point the court 
cbamberlain who had made the proclamation tried to 
console them by saying, 

*'Do not cry, everything shall remain the samer 
To which a voicefrom the mourning crowd replied, 
“We know, that’s why we’re crying!” 
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Kotkin. See Kotkin, Stephen. 1997. Magnetic Mountain: Stalinism as a 


Civilization. Oakland: University of California Press; see also Bartha, Eszter. 
2003. “A sztalinizmus a r4gi 6s az uj historiografiaban” ['Stalinism in Old and 
New Historiographies’]. In Krausz, Tamds (ed.) A sztilinizmus h4tkoznapjai 
[‘Everyday Life under Stalinism']. Budapest: Nemzeti Tankonyvkiad6, pp. 15-40. 



our previous politological modeling, these characteristics presented 
a kaleidoscopic diversity, the exact sort of potential satellite 
pluralism that the “Pax Sovietica” and the Stalinization process were 
adamant to squeeze into a singular Stalinist mold. (Or, as regional 
urban slang has it, “the by-victorious Czechs and Poles received 
as their reward what the by-losing Hungarians and Romanians 
received as punishment”) It is important to note that from the 




state versions of the Stalinist model to be political “excursions” - not 
necessarily integral or constrained, mind you which ultimateiy 
became part of the various national histories. 

Following Stalin’s death, the revival of the proposition of a 
“coilective leadership” is usually traced back to the idea that none 
of the potential successors had the personal power or prestige once 
commanded by Stalin, so the “logic” of the war of succession - 
supposing it had been driven by logic - dictated the division of the 
competencies of power. Still, such a division of competencies did not 
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reach beyond the highest levels of executive power, or the relatively 
closed circle of former adjutants and heir candidates who lived to see 
the end of Stalin’s reign one way or another. Nevertheless, we believe 
that this explanation, however plausible it seems, might be the easy 
way out, so to speak. From a retrospective (historical) perspective, it 
would be more accurate to talk of the developments in Moscow as the 
reorganization of Stalin’s personal dictatorship into the dictatorship 
of a faux-collective Presidium, which at the time did not constitute the 
“softening” of the totalitarian regime mto an authontanan system, but 
the transformation of a rhapsodic personal dictatorship into a more 
delegated and operative Party dictatorship. In other words, compared 
to Stalin’s former “manually operated" dirigisme, it was now a small 
group of people that had seized the licenses of omnipotence and 
omnicompetence, which entailed a certain expansion of governmental 
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replaced by "world communism” as an ideological agenda, and by 
the Cold War “peace camp” as a cohesive ideological state, the latter 
manifesting as a type of collective xenophobia. 

(2) A one-party system. This characteristic remained constant 
throughout the communist projcct, with a few tangible modifications. 
In this case, the deviance or extremity of Stalinism manifested itself 
in the fact that the representatives of the various political trends 
encompassed by the Communist Party - and their lower Ievei 
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followers - were just as mercilessly purged from the Party by way 
of execution, imprisonment, or internment to the gulags, as the 
enemy “apostates” had once been persecuted by witch hunts and 
inquisitions. (With regard to the subject, we need not discuss the 
handful of marginal “prop” parties that were only spared in certain 
states as symbolic boutonnieres of their political ensemble.) In this 
manner, the “one-party coalition” of previous courses and fractions 
within the Party was supplanted by a monolithic party rule. During 
and after the De-Stalinization process, this trend of “the revolution 
eating its own children” was somewhat suppressed, but never for 
long. Nevertheless, one of the long-term effects of De-Stalinization 
was the covert splintering of socialist state parties into different 
factions while the ban on factions was still in effect. In later decades 
of post-Stalinism, the one-party system was characterized by the 
coexistence and behind-the-scene struggles of Stalinist requisites and 
De-Stalinization trends, which dominated to different extents and 
at different periods in each communist state, though in terms of the 
one-party system and the personal concentration of power, Romania 
and Albania had remained the most faithful to Stalinist “tradition." 4 

(3) Central direction and control of the economy through state 
planning. Uiis practice was itself a Stalinist creation, but somewhat 
rationalized versions of it also survived after the De-Stalinization 
process, and remained part of the system until the collapse of the 
communist project. One general characteristic was the modernizing 
preferences of the one-party system turned into stubborn practice 
that consistently ignored the actual supply and demand on the market, 
first by rejecting reality altogether, and then by working against the 
grain with varying degrees of intensity. Consequently, post-Stalinist 
mutations were also characterized until the very end by the constant 
“reproduction of shortages.” 5 (In this respect, the De-Stalinization 
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the secret services doubled the nuraber of non-official informants 
(unofizielle Mitarbaiter), and the same was true for Hungary, where 
this contingent was signfficantly boosted to “counterbalance” the 


















the Soviet Union. In this regard, the studies reveal a Iess conspicuous 
phenomenon, which was that the formerly outwardly monoIithic 
uniformity of the Stalinist satellite dictatorships had practically 
pluralized via the adoption of “unique national characteristics.” 1he 
states of course varied in their metamorphosis according to the 
extent to which historical and social traditions were foregrounded, 
and whether their loyalty was to their traditional national character 



states of the Ostblock were anchored more by the Warsaw Pact and 
the nuclear military superpower represented by Moscow than by the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance, and sucking on the shared 
teat of Communism had lost its allure altogether once the formerly 
compelling program ideology shriveled into a mere status quo 
ideology. In fact, by the final decades of the crumbling communist 
system, each and every satellite state was at pains to expand their 
contacts with the “enemy” capitalist countries of the West. 

To conclude our theoretical discussion of Stalinism and 
totalitarianism, let us briefly review the history of the post-war 
Stalinist red zone delineated by the Curzon Line, the eastern chunk 
of the Carpathian Mountains, and the Iron Curtain dividing Europe. 
After the initial forced cohesion of Stalinism, centrifugal tendencies 
began to rear their heads in the border regions of the Soviet empire, 
where De-Stalinization inevitably initiated a revision of the political 
system of communism, even if the extent of this revision varied 
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across the different satellite states. Post-Stalinism, in all its diverse 
and contradictory consequences, was a metamorphosis inspired by 
the Kremlin, since even Moscow had to concede that the Stalinist 
model of institutionalized Party and state terror was simply not 
sustainable in the long run. Basically, the price the Soviet Union paid 
for keeping its freshly acquired “external empire” was the emergence 
of a nationally tinted satellite conglomerate, granted that local leaders 
acknowledged Moscow’s word as absolute, and guaranteed (in theory 
and practice) the exclusive rule of the Communist Party within their 
own spheres of influence. In this sense, Stalinism was technically )ust 
a phase, a temporarily existing variant within Soviet-type communist 
totalitarianism, so we could hardly call it a “cmlizational paradigm.” 
1he latter would be more fitting - though not necessarily accurate 
- of the entire Soviet Russian communist project (1917-1991), 
within which the Stalinist period was “the most terrifying summer 
of adolescence.” One of the legacies of this deviant period was a form 
of post-traumatic stress syndrome that manifested itself in selective 
amnesia and selective memory, both in state policy and practice, and 
in social response, though the severity of these symptoms varied from 
state to state. 10 Because of that, after Stalin’s death, Soviet Ieadership 
ended up ushering in a new era of communism in the spirit of the 
Hege\mnAufhebung, where the result was a series of political mutations 
that began to assume varying degrees of national character. n In this 
light, it was only a matter of time before the Muscovite shepherd lost 


Alekszijevics, Szvetlana. 2016. EUiordott multjaink. "A szocializmus meg itt van 
mindannyimkban..’ ['Our Worn Pasts: “Socialism still lives on in all of us...”] 
Budapest: Europa Konyvkiado. 

For the Hungarian version of post-Stalinism, see Rainer M„ Janos. 2011. 
Bevezetes a kddirizmusba ['An lntroduction to Kddirism’]. Budapest: 1956-os 
Int6zet-L’Harmattan Kiadd; see also the second half of the following monograph: 














Gyorgy Gyarmati-Maria Palasik 

Hectic De-Stalinization and the Secret Services 
in Hungary, 1953-1956 


By the beginning of 1953, Hungary was in such a catastrophic state 
due to the forcefully implemented Stalinist dictatorship of Matyas 
Rakosi that Soviet party leadership could no longer ignore his reign 
of terror, and foUowing the death of Joseph StaUn, Soviet party 








"Ldtlelet a magyar fiiggetJens^grol. Egy r£sztvevo feljegyzesei az 1953-as moszkvai 
tirgyaldsokrol” ['An Analysis of Hungarian Independence: A Participant's Notes on 
the 1953 Moscow Meeting']. May 5,1989, pp. 4-10. (When we first published 

the notes before the Hungarian regime change, the official meeting minutes had 
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in Prague and was promptly adapted to the Hungarian judicial stage 
between January and February 1953, and Peter and seyeral dozens 



campaign announcing the establishment of “constitutional socialism.” 

Gabor Peter was not the only “founding father” of the Political 
Police who disappeared from the leading ranks of Imre Nagy’s new 


Examination Department of the State Security Authority, committed suicide 
(1923-1953). Juhasz and Pte were very close and P&er considered JuMsz his 









eighteen out of thirty central divisions were involved in state security 
matters, while two-thirds of the other twelve divisions not involved in 
state security were controlled by high-ranking state security officials. 9 
In short, out of thirty divisions, twenty-five were controlled by state 
security officials, two were controlled by police officials, one by a 
correctional official, 10 and the remaining two divisions were headed 
by a firefighter and an air defense official, respectively. Ihe position 
of the State Security Authority became even more powerful in the 
course of reorganizations and the dismissal of previous leaders, and 
by December 1955, twenty-two out of thirty-two divisions belonged 
to state security, with twenty-one governed by state security officials 
and the one remaining division headed by a correctional official. 
As for the remaining ten divisions, six were also controlled by state 
security officials and only two were headed by police officials, which 
meant that twenty-seven of thirty-two divisions were controlled by 



safety, traffic regulation (under the National Police Office), the fire brigade, civil 
protection, air defense, divisions in charge of personnel, finances, administration 
and economic tecbnologies, and the Ddzsa Sports Association. 


Union in 1951 at the request of Hungarian party Ieadership, although he had 
been practically engaged with the organization of the Hungarian forced labor 
camp system since 1949. 




and twenty district 
were controlled by 


the Ministry of 1 







move back into their confiscated apartments, nor were they allowed 
to reclaim their lost assets or receive compensation thereof. In 

leaving those who had been interned from the capital to seek a new 
life in smaller settlements around Budapest. 13 In the meantime, while 





: Ministry of the Interior that “the Tiszalok case (was) a mistake 
command and the political division.” 14 







a group of mining engineers were arrested by the State Security 
Authority and accused of “organized activities of sabotage” for 
which the State Security Authority sought to have them sentenced 
by court. However, since the State Security Authority failed to 
“produce” enough evidence within one and a half years, in March 
1954, officials turned to the first deputy of Minister of the Interior 
Erno Gero, State Security General Laszlo Piros, as well as their own 
direct superior and Deputy Minister of the Interior, State Security 
Major General Istvan Dekan. They basically complained that the State 
Security Authority would “look bad” if they released the prisoners 









finally released in November 1954 after pressure from London and 
Moscow (!), and after four years of assassination of her character, she 
received “individual amnesty” for crimes she did not commit. 20 


17 ABTL 3.1.9. V-143389.15. 
is Gil op. cit., p. 188. 

19 ABTL 3.1.9. V-143389.197. 

20 Kadar, Zsuzsanna. 2012. Elrabolt reminyek. A magyar szocidldemokrdcia a 
pdrt felszamoldsa utdn ['StoIen Hopes: Hungarian Social Democracy After the 







which only fueled the conflict between Imre Nagy and Matyas Rakosi 
beyond their differences over the desirable avenues of communist party 
politics. it would seem that Erno Gero had also joined Matyas Rakosi 
and the ranks of those carefully preserving and subtly implementing 
Stalinist politics when he realized that the reinvestigation of injustices 
would “threaten the sinvival of the core party leadership in its current 
form”, including his own high status since he had become Deputy 
Prime Minister to latently undermine the policies of Prime Minister 















characterized by hesitation and Iiberalism.” In this manner, Piros’ 
speech served not only as organizational self-criticism but also as a 
pledge of the State Security Authority’s renewed loyalty to Rakosi’s 
political agenda. 25 Soon after in January 1955, Imre Nagy had suffered 
severe illness and during his absence, the April 14, 1955 session of 















millions of nameless political victims, the State Security 



















party leadership considered the once temporarily removed politician 
and veteran Muscovite Imre Nagy to be an appropriate candidate for 
the position of Prime Minister, but not all issues could be resoked 







time of the most well-known Hungarian show trial known as the “Eajk 
affair” the judicial murder of Laszlo Eajk and his associates served as a 
means of permanently excommunicating and slandering President Tito. 
However, following Stalin’s death, the reconciliation process between 
Moscow and Belgrade demanded the reinvestigation of the Eajk affair 
in Budapest, which would have compromised Eakosi's position as 
leader of the party since he had personally and arrogantly exposed 
himself in the Eajk-Tito case. It was therefore crucial for Eakosi’s 
“political survival” that his pre-1953 actions remain undisclosed, and 
he could count on the allegiance of his second “accomplice” EmS GerS 
as well as the old and new leaders of the State Security Authority that 
carried out these judicial murders en masse. (Eakosi also had allies in 
the form of dedicated party bureaucrats who actively helped establish 
and operate Eakosi’s reign of terror.) 



result of the 
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The Realignment of the State Security Service 
of the German Democratic Republic 
as a Result of the De-Stalinization Crisis, 
1953-1956 


1he year before Stalin’s death was probably the harshest and most 
repressive period of GDR history. The German policy of the Soviet 
Union, aimed at preventing West Germany from being integrated 
into the Western alliance system, culminated in the Stalin Notes of 
March 1952, and since it proved to be a failure, 1 the Soviet Union 
encouraged General Secretary Walter Ulbricht to accelerate the 
Sovietization of East Germany. As early as May 1952, GDR leaderstup 
ordered the fortification of the Western border with a system of 
staggered exclusion zones, from which thousands of “unreliable” 
persons were subsequently expelled. 2 In July, the “Lander” or former 
states were abolished and replaced by a centralistic administration 
subdivided into fourteen districts. Meanwhile, the ranks of the 
State Security Service and the Kasernierte Volkspolizei ['Barracked 
People’s Police’], which was in fact a clandestine army, increased 
remarkably. 3 Ihe Socialist Unity Party (Sozialistische Einkeitspartei 

1 For context, see Wettig, Gerhard. 1999. BereitschaJi zu EMeit in FreiUeit? Die 

sowjetiscke Deutschlandpolitik 19tS-19SS ['A Wfflingness for Unity in Freedom? 

Soviet German Policy 1945-1955']. Miinchen: Olzog, pp. 205-234. 

innerdeutscken Grenze. Amlysen und Dokumente ['Deportations at the lnner 

German Border: Analyses and Documents’]. 4th updated and extended edition. 

Berlin: Ch. Links, pp. 14-84. 

3 See Gieseke, )ens. 2000. Dfe hauptamtlichen Mitarbeiter der Staatssicherheit. 









an obstacle to the recruitment of young people for the regime’s youth 
organization, Freie Deutscke Jugend [Tree German Youth’]. 4 

In July 1952, at its Second Party Conference, the SED announced 
a new policy for the "systematic lmplementation of socialism,” which 









ernal discussions, 

D. At the beginnir 
June 1953, the General Secretary of the Party, Walter Ulbricht, Prime 
Minister Otto Grotewohl, and Politburo member Fred OelKner (a fiuent 
speaker of Russian) were summoned to Moscow, where the Soviet 
communist leaders handed them a draft memorandum of the policies of 








an end to the discrimination and 
class, a reduction in the exaggerated 
industry, and greater focus on the coi 
cailed for greater legality, a review of 
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of having isolated the State Security apparatus from the Party, which, 
according to Ulbricht, ostensibly explained the complete failure of the 
secret police before, during and after the uprising. These arguments 
were clearly instrumental in legitimizing Zaisser’s removal, but they 
also had practical consequences for the Stasi, since the Ministry of State 
Security was downgraded to a State Secretariat and incorporated into 
the Ministry of the Interior. 1his measure had in fact been decided a 
few weeks earlier, before Zaisser’s position began to crumble, and was 
intended as a mere realignment so that the GDR would have the same 
institutional structures as the Soviet Union and other communist 
countries. However, in the newly arising situation, these measures 
seemed more like punishment. 14 

Ernst Wollweber, the former state secretary in charge of shipping 
at the Ministry of Transportation, who had served as a major maritime 
sabotage specialist for the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs 
(Narodniy Komissariat Vnutrennikh Del, NKVD) in the 1930’s, became 
the new head of State Security. He was by no means Ulbricht’s preferred 
candidate for the position, which goes to show that his appointment 
and other related decisions remained the responsibility of the Soviets. 15 

In light of the Party’s criticism, Wollweber had to reorganize the 
secret police and establish a better connection to the Party apparatus, 
expand informant networks, especially in those areas where the June 
uprising concentrated, and implement more offensive intelligence 
tactics to destroy Western contact networks in the GDR. In operations 
called “Concentrated Blows,” widespread arrests were carried out 

































The Reaugnment of the State Secukity Sekyice of the GDR... 


that the authority of the Polish State Security had been completely 
destroyed. Gomutka, who now needed the assistance of the secret 
police, promised to restore it and thereby won its support 27 


After Wollweber returned to Berlin, he spoke about Gomulka’s 



a similar critical situation in the GDR, he would not be able to count 
on Wollweber’s support. 28 



















the de-Stalinization crisis in 1956 and managed to secure his hold on 
power in the long term. He successfully launched a process aimed at 
enabling the secret police to fight the phenomenon of “ideological 
disintegration.” 1he struggle against “political-ideological subversion” 
became a key watchword for the Stasi, especially in terms of its 
conception of the enemy and its operational orientation. There is 


Soviets in particular viewed this concept with so: 
they daimed that fighting ideological deviations \ 
rather than the task of the secret police.* Howe\ 
the term “political-ideological subversion” with i 
for surveillance activities and repressive measurei 
or less by all communist security services in the 
rate, in the GDE, this concept generated a system 
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From the Defection of Jozef SwiatJo 
to Moczar’s Ministry of the Interior 
The Collapse and Restomtion oftke Polisk Security 
Apparatus (1954-1964) 


Postwar Polish history can be described as a sequence of socio-political 
crises, sometimes referred to as the “Polish months,” marking the entire 
period from 1945 until 1989. Taking into account the sodal aspirations 
of that era as well as today’s point of view, these crises can be divided in 
extremely simplified terms into “positive” and “negative”. The “positive” 
events include October 1956 (liberalization, the rise to power of former 
communist party leader Wladyslaw Gomutka, avoiding Soviet military 
intervention), August 1980 (the birth of the “Solidarity” movement 
with over nine million members), and June 1989 (partially free elections 
on June 4, which began the process of political transformation). 





movement, followed by the martial law, was the second “golden age” 
for the special services. By 1985, the number of officers and secret 
collaborators exceeded those of the Stalinist period. 


In the mid-1950’s, the deep crisis of the Polish security apparatus 
was closely iinked to the socio-political crisis at all stages, from the 
first signs of change and liberalization in 1954, through its culmination 
in 1956, until the slow consolidation of the late 1950’s. Before I go any 
furtfier, I would like to note that this paper is not exhaustive due to the 
development of research in recent years, which yielded a large number 
of publications. In addition to research on the history of the People’s 
Republic of Poland and the security apparatus, a significant advance 
has been noted of methodological and source studies that, in my view, 
made the study of the apparatus of repression in Poland a separate 







in the political situatioi 
(involuntary) impact of 
course of events. I shal 






wlatack 1953-1954. Taktyka, strategia, metody [‘Security App; 
the Years 1953-1954: Tactics, Strategy, Methods’]. Warsaw: Ir 




Restructuring and reduction of the security apparatus began 
shortly after the disappearance of Swiatto, at an early stage in the 
process of de-Stalinization. At the beginning of 1954, when the MBP 
had to face a new wave of criticism from the party induced by events 
in the Soviet Union, “self-critique” for the mistakes of the “Berianism” 
began to gain popularity in the ministry. To show the desire for 
change and reduce pressure, administration decided to get rid of the 
most discredited officers, including Anatol Fejgin and Colonel Jozef 
Rozariski. Finally, in June, a decision was implemented to dissolve 
Department X, which was widely regarded as the epitome of evil. 

In February 1954, job cuts began on a wider scale, 5 while a reform 
of the structures of the MBP was launched simultaneously, mainly by 
merging departments, along with modification of the workingmethods 
of the security apparatus. 1he reforms were announced in March 
1954 at a national meeting of the administration activists of the MBP, 
held before the Second Congress of the Polish United Workers’ Party 
(Polska Zjednoczona Partia Robotnicza, PZPR, henceforth: the PUWP). 
In addition to implementing reforms, Minister Stanislaw Radkiewicz 
issued several disciplinary orders issued for “breaking the law” as a 
clear warning to the ofEcers of the ministry. Personnel adjustments, 
however, were superficial, or as Andrzej Paczkowski put it, everything 
was done “at the backstage” of official political life. 6 Nevertheless, it 
is important to note that relations between the party and the security 
apparatus were mentioned at the Second Congress of the PUWP, and 
it was the first time that the secret police and its problems were subject 
of such a critical discussion on a public forum. 

5 Archives of the Institute of National Remembrance {Arckiwum Instytutu Pamieci 
Narodowej, AIPN), MBP, imrentory unit (henceforth: ‘inv. u.’) 64. "Order No. 
04/54 of the Minister of Public Security, February 27,1954.” p. 17. 

6 Paczkowski, Andrzej. 1996. P61 wieku dziejow Polski 1939-1989 [*Half a Century 
of Polish History, 1939-1989’]. Warsaw: Wydawnictwo Naukowe PWN, p. 293. 







In total, 139 regular and thirty special programs were broadcast, until 
in February 1955, under “Operation SpotIight,” a booklet was issued at 
the Free Europe Committee with the most interesting excerpts, which 
was later printed in large quantities and sent to Poland using hot air 
balloons. 8 As noted by Antoni Dudek, although everything Swiatio 
said seemed likely, and many people had come into contact with cases 
of repression, hardly anyone realized the actual scale of repression: “It 
was only Swiatlo who publicly exposed in his broadcasts the terrifying 
face of the entire Stalinist system, in which the actual center of power 
was the security apparatus controlled by Soviet advisors.” 5 
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of the Central Committee of the PUWP, the longest one in history, as 
it began on July 18 and lasted - with a two-day break - until July 28. 16 

lhe conflict brewing within the Polish party elites was a key 
element of the socio-political crisis. Already divided, Party leadership 
could not come up with a method to overcome the crisis, nor was 
it able to implement a coherent policy. As early as April 1956, the 
Politburo was forced to realize for the first time that propaganda and 


1, and in September, the 
discipline reached even 








his value and played for the highest stakes, which led to a political 
breakthrough in October 1956. 

The Twentieth Congress of the CPSU found the political police 
plunged into chaos, demolished, and suffering from low morale. 1he 
Committee for Public Security had only been operating for a few 
months, rival members of party leadership were wary of the special 
seraces, the leadership of the latter feared purges, and many officers 
left the service, creating a situation that affected their ability to monitor 
the general mood of the population. When in June 1956, a workers’ 
revolt broke out in Poznaii, never in the history of the Polish People’s 
Republic had the security apparatus been worse prepared for mass 
social unrests. The Poznan revolt followed the logic of revolutionary 
movements, which often occur not when the severity of oppression 
reaches its apex, but when attempts are made to liberalize it, which 
temporarily weakens the power that controls the entire process. 

I shall briefly present the events of the Poznan revolt of June 1956, 
which began on June 28,1956, when the workers of the largest factory 
in the city, the Joseph Stalin Metal Works (called the H. Cegielski 
Metal Industrial Complex before the war and after 1957) went on 
strike due to economic and social circumstances. It was a spark that 
ultimately triggered an explosion, as a small-scale conflict in one 
factory exploded into a much deeper crisis. 1he protest spread through 
the whole city and resulted in the collapse of the Stalinist apparatus 
of power in Poznan. In May 1945, demonstrations had already taken 
place and were then brutally suppressed, but the protest in Poznan 
was the first mass-scale social rebellion. In somewhat simplified 
terms of ideology, it ironically confirmed Marx’s classical theory of 
the proletarian revolution where the working class rebelled against 
exploitation and poor working conditions. Only the authorities, 







yet another factor leading to a revolt. lhe marchers sang the national 
anthem, patriotic songs including the traditional “Rota” with anti- 
Russian overtones, and religious songs, which were interpreted as 
anti-communist. There were white-red flags and makeshift banners, 
admittedly dominated by economic slogans such as “We demand 
wage increases,” “We want to live like people,” or “We want bread.” 
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of serviceable weapons, some of which were taken from the warehouse 


















delay, or chaos. In this case, it seems most likely that when attacked 
by the demonstrators, officers felt psychoIogicaUy threatened and so, 
under such extreme stress, they responded by firing their weapons. 

1he course of events in Poznan clearly proved that the communist 
security apparatus was not prepared to pacify mass protests and 
demonstrations. Thus far, its main purpose had been to fight with 
armed underground freedom-fighters and actual or imaginary political 
opponents, as well as exerting control over society through surveillance 


It is important to note that despite the general crisis in Pi 
devout communists could not wrap their heads around the idei 
the working class that they supposedly represented could rise aj 
them. Uiere were no formations specialized in street combat, 
the authorities, according to their logic, had to use the militar) 






f the Ministry, but did not specify 









of any “anti-state” activities, i.e. manifestations of the activity of 
the opposition), Bureau “A” (Ciphers), Bureau “B” (Surveillance), 
Bureau “T” (Operative Techniques), Bureau “W” (Monitoring 
Correspondence), the Government Protection Bureau, and the 
Bureau of Investigations of the Ministry of the Interior. 1he Minister 
of the Interior directly oversaw the Cabinet of the Minister and the 
Chief Inspectorate, with officers from the Security Office quickly 
appointed as the heads of these units. This general dmsion proved 
to be relatively stable, although the divisional structure eventually 
evolved as it was adapted to the current needs of the system. 24 

In December 1956, the Council of Ministers adopted a resolution 
that led to the establishment of the Motorized Reinforcements of 
the People's Militia (Zmotoryzowane Odwody Milicji Obywatelskiej, 
henceforth: ZOMO), which meant that the authorities were now 
preparing for subsequent clashes with society. 25 In retrospect, the 


of Poland (1944-1989): The State of Research’). Warsaw and Krakow: Institute 
of National Remerabrance. Source: http://ipn.gov.pl/_data/assets/pdf_ 
file/0005/47786/l-6310.pdf accessed on July 1, 2015; Piotrowski, Pawei (ed.) 
2006. Apamt bezpieczeiistwa w Polsce. Kadra kierownicza, t. 2 19S6-197S ['Uie 
Security Apparatus in Poland: Executives, Vol. 2,1956-1975’]. Warsaw: Institute 
for Sustainable Teclraologies, pp. 7-14. 


24 lbidem, p. 14; Persak and Kamidski 2005, op, cit., pp. 228-229. 

25 See Jastrajb, tukasz. 2011. Milicia Obywatelska w PoznaAskim Czerwcu 1956 r. 






ZOMO was in August 1957, 
in Lodz. In early October 1S 















they were joined by younger apparatduks from the generation of 
the Union of Polish Youth (Zwiņzek Mtodziezy Polskiej, ZMP), who 
were dissatisfied with pre-war communists blocking their path for 


with Moczar might facilitate their promotion. The “guerrillas” drew 
their ideas from “national communism,” readily employing anti- 
Semitic and nationalist slogans. 

The turning point in the “guerrilla” fight for influence turned out to 
be the suicide of Henryk Holland, a journalist arrested on December 
21,1961. 29 Since this was the first arrest of a distinguished communist 
since 1956, party activists and journalists associated with the “Pulawy” 
faction were appalled, and few people believed that his death had been 










Committee for Public Security employed 20,299 peopie full-time. 
After the liquidation of the KBP and the reorganization completed 
in May 1957, the Security Service of the Ministry of the Interior had 
9,215 full-time employees, and 8,390 registered officers. As noted by 
Pawel Piotrowski, the scale of reductions between November 1956 
and April 1957 was very large: 9,057 officers were dismissed, which 



11 personnel of the security apparatus. 
rt staff were the ones most affected by 
he security apparatus resulted in the 
:d the most serious charges: twenty- 
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1960, after another verification of the network of agents, the number of 
secret collaborators dropped to the lowest level in the entire People’s 
Kepublic era, amounting to a mere 8,720. In the early 1960’s, the 
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On June 1,1953, leadership implemented a currency reform that 
sparked a major unrest across Czechoslovakia. Ihe currency reform 
had been secretly prepared with the help of the Soviet Union well 
before Gottwald's death in March. It was supposed to be a solution 
to the economic crisis, and party organs, state security and the police 
were supposed to play an important role in its implementation. 14 
During the reform, the Security focused on protecting exchange 
points where banknotes were being exchanged in the ratio of 5:1 
up to 50:1. Uiese exchange points, however, remained peaceful - 
the main unrest actually occurred in factories and consequently 
spilled onto the streets. According to statistical data collected by 
the Ministry of National Security, a total of 129 factories and 32,359 
employees went on strike. Plzen witnessed the largest disturbances 
with protesting workers occupying the center of the city, the Town 



















pacification of the domestic situation. 20 

Due to the New Course, security forces had undergone major 
structural changes to follow the Soviet model. In September 1953, the 
Ministry of National Security and the Ministry of the Interior were 
merged, and on September 14,1953, the ambitious and able Rudolf 
Bariik was appointed Minister of the Interior. 21 Barak was born in May 
1915 to a working class family in Blansko in Southern Moravia near 



















results, since the situation was supposed to be improved by studying 
at specialized KGB schools in the Soviet Union. By February 1961, 
337 people had completed a one-year school (with twenty-nine still 
studying), while a total of forty-six persons had completed a two-year 
school for intelligence staff. 25 

One of Barak’s main tasks was to bring the State Security Services 
under the control of the communist party in order to make it easier 
to manage. At the same time, the role of the communist party in the 
organs of the Ministry of the interior was to be strengtbened. lhe 
new guidelines of the Central Committee of the CSCP for the work 
of organizations underlined the importance of political education, 
and stipulated that one main central committee, with competences 
of a regional committee of the party, and subordinate directly to 
the Central Committee of the CSCP, shall be in charge of the party 








actmties of the Ministry of the Interior and relegate part of its tasks 
to the central bodies of state administration. In November 1953, they 
published “Eules of the People’s Militias,” which removed the People’s 
Militias from under the National Security Corps and the Ministry of 
the Interior and placed them under the direct control of the Central 
Committee of the CSCP, where an independent department was 
in charge of its activities, with the chairman of the CSCP acting as 
Chief Commander (later on it was the First or General Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the CSCP, respectively, as the Head of the 
Party). In regions and districts, the activities of militias were controlled 
by the regional and district commanders, which placed decision- 



committees were removed from the competence of the Ministry of the 
Interior and were thereafter subordinate directly to the government. 

Party leadership and the security forces feared a possible recurrence 
of rioting and made preparations accordingly. After assessing the 
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Secret Order no. 138 of September 12,1953 was followed (without 
renumbering) by a secret order of Minister of the Interior R. Barak, 
Secret Order no. 139 of September 22 of the same year. 32 



Security monitored about 50,000 people, but by 1960, their numbers 
decreased to around 35,000. 1he number of state security officers 
also declined, so by 1960, there were less than 10,000 officers at the 
State Security Semices. 

Despite all changes to security policy, the counterintelligence 
activities of State Security continued to focus primarily on the 
“enemy within” and the control of society. While the number of state 
security officers decreased, the number of state secunty collaborators 
increased, since Minister Barak promoted the idea that each operative 
worker should have eight to ten secret collaborators. In 1954, new 
guidelines on work with secret collaborators came into effect, which 
stipulated that the agency was a prominent weapon in the fight against 
the class enemy. Upon the creation of a unified central registry in July 
1954, 24,480 collaborators were registered. By the end of the year, 
registrations rose to 30,307, and in December 1955, their numbers 
reached 37,972. In the same year, however, cooperation with more 
than 13,000 collaborators was terminated. In 1956, their number 
dropped by 25%, to 28,412, primarily due to developments in the 
USSR and neighboring socialist states. In the years 1958-1960, the 
number of state security collaborators increased once again due to the 
tightening of the regime, and in the early 1960’s, the number started 







exclusively from tested and experienced agents, informants, or former 
employees of the Ministry of the Interior. Confidants were citizens who 
were not bound by the oath of collaboration and who gave different 
types of information regarding their surroundings. They were to be 
recruited based on incriminating material, patriotic motivation or 
material benefits, such as pecuniary or other awards. Appointments 










remarkably unstable and lackluster, became the 
State Security Services. Itwas chiefly focusedon N 






measures, but these partial changes must not be overestimated. The 
leadership of the CSCP did not dare criticize the work of state security 
in the previous era or review show trials until 1955-1957, when the 
“Barak Commission” (named after the Minister who was in charge of 
it) began to carefully review certain political trials of the early 1950’s, 
uncover breaches of legal principle and search for culprits. They only 
modified sentences and granted rehabilitation in a few cases, all of which 
concemed the trials of communists. Only two of the most compromised 
state security investigators received short-term sentences, while a few 






















purges, after which Minister Barak issued an order in January 1959 
to establish a registry of “former people.” Uiis was primarily aimed 
at persons who were wealthy or politically active non-Communists 
before February 1948, and by the end of the year, about 87,000 persons 
were registered* 

At the end of the 1950’s, the communist regime in Czechoslovakia 
seemed to finally stabilize. Adversaries of the regime were practically 







the “New Course” only reluctantly and under the pressure of the 
events happening in the Soviet Union, and even then limited reforms 
to the economic sphere. In other words, the cautious de-Stalinization 
that had begun in Czechoslovakia finished before it actually started. 

Changes brought on by the New Course did conclude an era of 
serious breaches of legal principle committed by state security, but 
neither the CSCP nor the Ministry of the Interior carried out a deeper 
analysis of the activities and position of the State Security Senices. 
Save for a few exceptions, victims were not rehabilitated and culprits 
went unpunished. In the early 1960’s, when socialism was announced in 



itandards also contributed to the fact that Czechoslovakia was 
fromthemajor symptoms of the crisis of the communist system 
>, even if it broke out with greater intensity and accompanied by 
e economic situation in the 1960’s. 
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of the Ministry of National Security and the State Security units as well 
as strengthening the Party’s control over these bodies as influenced by 
the example of other counties were probably a subject of discussion 









Ministers for National Security now became Deputy Ministers of 
the Interior: Oskar Jelen, Jindfich Kotal, and thirty-year-old Antonln 
Prchal, who was appointed to the newly created post of First Deputy 
Minister of the Interior. Deputy Minister Stanislav Baudys had to leave 
his post at the Ministry and was replaced by an officer of the Directorate 
for State Security Investigation, Karel Kost'al, who at that time was a 
participant at the annual operative school of the MVD in Moseow.’ 



















■” and in the following two years, he held 
ysical Training and Top Sporting of the 















either Directorates or Special Units of the Ministry of the Interior. 
Following the Soviet example, the Directorate of Foreign Intelligence 
became Directorate 1 of the Ministry of the Interior. lhe Military 
Intelligence Service was merged with the Department of Military 
Counterintelligence of the Military Technical Institute to create 
Directorate VI (Military Counterintelligence). Directorate VIII 
assumed the responsibility of protecting the President, party and state 
officials, and Klement Gottwald's Mausoleum. 1he former Passport 
Unit of the Ministry of National Security transformed into Special Unit 
3. The Operative File Unit merged with the Archives and Study Unit 











the reorganization only “offidally” ended with the issuance of another 
secret order on December 31,1953. According to this order, “the new 
organizational structure of the central apparatus and the schools 
of the Ministry of the Interior was subsequently implemented and 
will come into effect by October 8,1953.” By the same date, Minister 
Barak revoked all orders and decrees specifying the structure of the 
Ministry of National Security. 18 


Table2. Control ofState Security Units 
Before andAfter the Reorganization of 1953 

Before October 1953: 

1/ Minister of National Security K. Bacilek 

* Directorate for the Protection of the President 
Directorate for the Protection of Party and Government 

21 Deputy Minister of National Security A. Prchal 
-* Main Directorate of State Security 
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2/ First Deputy Minister A. Prchal 
—► Directorates I-V, Special Unit 5 
3/ Deputy Minister K. Kostal 

— Directorates VII and IX, Special Units 1 
Directorate of Investigation 
4/ Deputy Minister O. Jelen 
—> Directorate VI 


The dissolution of the Ministry of National Security and the 
reorganization of security forces were not accompanied by any 
change in their leading officers. On September 30, 1953, during 



at the Regional Office of the State Security Services in Prague, but at the end of 
1948, he was appointed Head of Department II (political trials and overseeing 
the work of Department VI of the Regional Headquarters of State Security) of 
Sector BAc (“Small State Security”). After the reorganization of October 1949, 
he was appointed Deputy Head of Sector BAa-VI (administrative tasks and the 


as Deputy Head of the Main Directorate of the Regional Headquarters of State 
Security in Prague. In the middle of February 1953, he was appointed First Deputy 










of 1971), held their posts of heads of the Directorates of Surveillance, 
Equipment, and Military Counterintelligence, respectively. Karel 
Klima, 24 hitherto Deputy Head of Directorate VIII, assumed control 
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ver the Directorate for the Protection of Party and Government 
Ifficials before being appointed as one of the five Deputy Ministers 
f the Interior at the beginning of May 1954. 

Even after the reorganization, Bohumil Doubek, Head of the Unit 
>r State Security Investigation, which was responsible for inhuman 


he left the Ministry due to financial problems and heavy drinking. 26 


Directorate I Lieutenant Colonel Jaroslav Miller 

Directorate II Major Vladimir Matou§ek (in Moscow) 

Directorate III Major FrantiSek Svoboda 

Directorate IV Major Jirf Rybin 

Directorate V First Lieutenant Ludvik Fiala 

Directorate VI Lieutenant Colonel Josef Stavinoha, Ing. 
Directorate VII Major Antonin Kavan (in Moscow) 
Directorate VIII Colonel Karel Klima 

Directorate IX Lieutenant Colonel Karel Smlsek 

Directorate of Investigation Lieutenant Colonel Milan Moucka 
Special Unit 1 Major V£clav Jiras 
Special Unit 2 Captain Milan Dolezal, JUDr. 

Special Unit 3 Major Josef Linart 








Govemment Officials from 2,511 officers to 1,100 (a total of 1,401 
persons dismissed). Ilie operative bodies of State Security saw a 
signfficant, and definitely not the last, increase in personnel. Ihe 
Foreign Intelligence Service gained 117 employees (going from 360 
to 477 persons employed); Counterintelligence increased its ranks 
by 114 (going from 210 to 324); Political Intelligence by 42 (from 168 
to 210); Economic Intelligence by 132 (from 151 to 283); Transport 
and Communications Counterintelligence by 48 (from 34 to 82), and 
Surveillance and Profiling by 104 (from 651 to 755). In turn, Military 
Counterintelligence personnel was reduced by 66 employees (from 365 
to 299) and the Investigation Directorate by 36 (from 152 to 116). Other 
bodies were unaffected except for Special Unit 5 of the Ministry of the 
Interior responsible for Eastern emigration, which was supported by 
Soviet advisors and increased its staff was by 18 (from 26 to 44). 

Overall, the staff of the Ministry of the Interior increased 
om 10,352 to 10,385 employees. Among individual bodies of the 
iinistry, some increased their personnel by nearly 200 employees 
rom 7,821 to 8,014). In January 1954, however, the number of staff 
as to be reduced again by 15% as per the decision of the officials 



Table 4. Number ofStaffoftbe Central Units ofState Security 
Before and After the Systematization Approved 
by the Central Committee ofthe CSCP at the End of 1953 


State Security Unit No. of Staff 


Directorate VI 
Directorate VII 
Directorate VIII 
Directorate IX 
Investigation 
Directorate 
Special Unit 1 
Special Unit 2 
Special Unit 3 
Special Unit 5 
Department III 


Systematization 

from 360 to 477 
from 210 to 324 
from 168 to 210 
from 151 to 283 
from 34 to 82 
from 365 to 299 
fforn 651 to 755 
from 2,511 to 1,110 
from 678 to 690 
from 152 to 116 

from 212 to 208 
from 268 to 280 
from 100 to 90 


7 ABS, Arch. A2/1, inv. u. 146. “Minutes of the second me< 
the Ministry of the Interior on January 12,1954.” 

:8 The table is based on information from in the fifth, 
meetings of the Collegium of the Ministry of the Interioi 
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>ion. It fights criminals, especially economic sabotears, vermin 
d those who disturb the public order. It directs and implements 
i prison sentences of convicts, and ensures the proper surveillance, 
utilization, correction and re-education of prisoners.” 31 

As we can see from the definition above, hitherto autonomous 








were not accompanied by a change of command. 

Ihe systematization of changes suggests that party c 
changed their minds regarding the methods of dealin 
enemies of the Czechoslovakregime. In September 1953, a 




elements into prisons or labor camps. The control of the opposition, 
mostly by use of the network of secret collaborators, had now become 
their top priority. The change is evident not only from the secret order 
of the Minister of the Interior issued at the beginning of 1954 to close 
smaller prisons, but also from the fact that within the Directorate of 
Surveillance and the Regional Units of Surveillance and Profiling, a 
department and several specialized groups were established with the 
task of “creating a wide network of agents and informants from the 
employees and yisitors of public venues such as hotels, restaurants, 
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Bulgaria in 1956 


1956 was an illustrious year in the history of Eastern Europe that 
marked the awakening of the Eastern Bloc from the repression of the 
Stalinist model of socialism. Stalin’s death on March 5, 1953 brought 
on moderate changes in all affected dictatorial regimes, but these 
changes acquired a new scope after the Twentieth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) on February 25,1956. 
At the Congress, newly appointed Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev 
read his report known as the “Secret Speech,” which contained the 
first comprehensive criticism of Stalin’s crimes against the Soviet 
Union and the Eastern European countries of the Soviet Bloc. In 
particular, his criticism targeting Stalin’s “cult of personality” had 
a massive international impact, as it shook people’s blind belief in 
communism and in the Soviet Union as the “homeland of the world 
proletariat,” opening the eyes of intellectuals worldwide to the harsh 
reaiities of the Soviet system. 

Khrushchev’s 1956 report at the Twentieth Congress of the CPSU 
had an immediate impact on the Eastern European allies of the Soviet 
Union. Since the Secret Speech resulted in moderate party criticism 
of Stalinism in the Eastern Bloc, intellectuals seized the opportunity 
to appeal for freedom of speech and social liberalism. Some 
changes also occurred in the power structure, where local Stalinists 
in the communist party leadership were replaced by nationalist 
communists. However, it is important to note that these changes 
occurred at a different pace and produced different results in each 
country. The raging struggle for power between Stalin’s heirs and his 
Eastern European puppets provided an opportunity for the first acts 





de-Stalinization was limited to eliminating the “perversions” of the 
Stalinist repressions (1934-1953) and reverting back to the practice 
of “collective leadership” from the period before the establishment of 
the tyrannical leadership of Stalin (1921-1928). 

In Bulgaria, the process of de-Stalinization followed the script of 
the Kremlin as strictly as possible, but did so in line with the specific 
domestic realities of the Bulgarian state. 1he transformation of the 
Stalinist political system was executed by the party functionaries 
who participated most actively in the implementation of the Stalinist 
model and the repression of its political opponents and competitors. 
Episodically, communist leadership encountered resistance in 



However, leadership did mobilize its security forces to prevent or 
repress potential or imaginary “hostile elements.” Another difference 
from the prescribed Soviet practice was that some of the rehabilitated 
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activities,” dosing eleven prisons and the I 
well as resolving the situation of “displaced 










In April 1956, in his speech before the Bulgarian Communist Party 
Plenum, Chervenkov blamed the “internal hostile Beriaist elements” 
of state security for their “perversion,” and then went on to state that 
“I cannot take the blame for giving any direct instructions for vicious 
methods of investigation by State Security. On the contrary, I struggled 
against this.” 5 In the end, Chervenkov's refusal to adhere to the 
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the political system, but Bulgarian leadership regarded the public 
reaction as threatening and acted accordingly. Lively discussions 
started amongst journalists, writes, scientists and students about the 
situation of socialist countries around the world and the possibility of 
change in Bulgaria. However, on May 20,1956, the limits of potential 
social debate on the vigilantly controlled “new political line” were set 
by a threatening editorial of the newspaper of the BCP, Rabotnickesko 
Delo ['Workers’ Deed’], titled “For the Right Activity of the Party, 
Against Petty Bourgeois Licentiousness.” At the Plenum of the 
Central Committee of the BCP at the beginning of September 1956, 



the Bulgarian public, but few dared express their opinion. One of the 
few was a poet from Plovdiv called Jordan Ruskov, who wrote a poem 
under the pseudonym Rumen Drumev titled “Cry for Freedom,” which 














In Lieu ofan Epilogu 


Gyorgy Gyarmati 


“The Thaw” Through the Eyes 
of a Hungarian Writer 

Sandor Mdrai’s Ckronicles of the Beginnings 
ofHungarian Post-Stalinism 


This paper raises the question of how the Hungarian political transition 
from Stalinism to post-Stalinism was perceived and interpreted by 
contemporary intellectuals who had emigrated to the "free world” 
of the West. For instance, it was the idea of communism turned vile 
in practice that caused Hungarian writer Istvan Eorsi to become an 
apostate right around the time of Stalin’s physical departure to the 
Great Beyond. Decades later, Eorsi noted with an air of self-evidence, 
rather than want, that Polish writer “[Witold] Gombrowicz was also 
a homopoliticus, (...) yet despite producing a thousand pages, he had 
never once reflected on contemporary political events in his diary. 
He had never written down Stalin’s name, not even in the year of 
his deatb.” 1 Gombrowicz might not have reacted to current political 
events on a daily basis, but this did not mean that he never discussed 
the hardships suffered under the communist yoke. In his diary entries 
from 1956, as a man “specialized in freedom,” Gombrowicz took a firm 

1 Eorsi, Istvan. 1994. Iddm Gombroviczcsal ['My Time with Gombrowicz’]. 

Budapest: Pesti Szalon K6nyvkiado, p. 98. 
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political joumalism. 

In the 1950’s, with half a century and some fifty volumes of 
belles lettres under his belt, Sandor Marai became, for half a decade, 
a diligent annalist of the Hungarian edition of Radio Free Europe. 
In his broadcasts titled FedSneve: Ulysses ['Code Name: Ulysses’], 
he primarily recorded the excesses of Stalin in his final years, and 
what Marai perceived to be a period of “spring" following the Soviet 
dictator’s death. A true polyglot armed with diverse information and 
the contemporary terminology of journalism, Marai systemaucally 
traced the events of the global stage of the Cold War, in particular 
the developments in the Soviet Union and the satellite states lying 
west of its borders, and aimed to present the nightmarish reign of 
the communist regime plainly and without euphemisms, while 
maintaining his usual high standards of sophisticated academic prose 

basket of the world under Moscow’s ruie, and either inserted his chosen 
piece into an arrangement of simultaneous events, or embedded it 
into cultural or sociohistorical tableaus. Those with a penchant for 
categorizing genres would call these short works feuilletons, which at 
the time were repeatedly broadcasted through the ether as “Sunday 


Gombrowicz, Witold. 2000. NapU, 19S3-19S6 [’Diary, 1953-1956’]. Pozsony: 
Kalligram K6nyvkiado, pp. 389-435. 







force has been coerced into realizing the military plans of a foreign 
power, tens of thousands of decent and innocent people have been 
locked away in concentration camps, and Hungarian citizens have 
been sent to the gallows. And when R£kosi reached that milestone 
of sixty years, Hungarian writers seized their lyres, their fountain- 
pens, and their typewriters, to celebrate the man who had committed 






i” (July 

5, 1953; VoL I, pp. 466-467), 4 which entailed, among other things, 
the (partial) opening of forced labor camps, the foregrounding of 
collective leadership, the increased production of consumer goods, 
and the improvement of public services. Regarding the Hungarian 











one the Minister of Police, this one the army, and if 1 press any of 
these buttons, everyone shall rush to do my bidding, because I have 
the Power. On this phone, 1 can call Moscow directly; this other one 
summons the local military commander of the Soviet armed forces; 
and tanks, cannons, and airplanes shall be on the move if I, the Gray 
Eminence, deem that the time has come. The war of succession in 
Moscow shall eventually come to an end, and I, who has always bet 
on the right horse, shall remain in power” (August 23, 1953; Vol. I, 
pp. 495-498.) 


















War: Hungary and Radio Free Europe, 1950-1956']. Szeged: JATE AjK; and 
Simandi, Iren. 2005. Magyarorszdg a Szabad Europa Radid hullamhosszdn, 
1951-1956 ['Hungary on the Wave-length of Radio Free Europe, 1951-1956’]. 
Budapest: OSZK - Gondolat Kiadd. At the time, Marai began to contemplate 
the reunification of Germany, which he envisioned as a sort of domino effect 








of information as he pleased; therefore, we may absolve him from not 
concerning himself with “models" or structuralist typifications of the 
conglomerate formed by the Soviet Union and its protectorates. As time 
passed, retrospective historical research naturally resulted in dating 
the divergence of the various satellite states from the Stalinist model 
to the years following Stalin’s death. I hesitate to speak of “national 
communism” here because it was precisely Moscow’s excommunication 
of Tito’s Yugoslavia that rendered these already existing differences 
taboo. On the other hand, it was only in the post-Stalinist years 
- even before 1956 - that Stalinist uniformity crumbled and the 
different forms of national or state socialisms became more tangible. 10 

Marai’s stance on the “New Course” is further explained by his 
priorities as a political journalist, who supported the return of 
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day, in every place where violence reigns and threatens us, in every 
place of employment, in their private lives and in the public sphere, 
consciously realizes resistance without carelessly endangering their 
own personal safety, then there is serious hope that in this new phase 
of the Cold War, the dictatorship shaken by internal crises, economic 
disasters, power struggles, and the new global political order will 
find itself in a situation where it must retreat and negotiate.” (March 















Europe, yet Marai’s name was once again nowhere to be seen. The 
report even included branches broadcasting from other parts of the 
world, and descriptions of the physiognomy of certain employees 
to facilitate identification, but all we could find was a figure named 
“Ulises” [sic] identified by the authorities as “Laszlo Papp,” who might 
have been the “voice” of Marai’s writing, the man behind Radio Free 
Europe’s microphone. 12 

From a report issued in October 1954 by Ftungarian state security 












m, Marai 

defended himself by saying that the poem was written at the start of the 
decade, during the lowest point of his Cold War depression, when “we 
were homesick just thinking about our fellow Hungarians writers, who 
had the means of listening to the broadcast in our homeland and in 
our mother tongue. I am certain I would not write such a poem today. 
[At the same time] I also cannot preach false optimism and excessively 
cheerful promises. (...) Tnere shall be no peace and no compromises 
until the Soviet returns the freedom of the captive peoples, including 











Abbreviations 


ABS 

Abtl 

BCP 
BM Koll. 
BStU 


BZNS 

COMDOS 


CPSU 


Archiv bezpecnostnich slozek [Archives of the 
State Security Services] (Czech Republic) 
Allambiztonsagi Szolgalatok Torteneti Leveltara 
[Historical Archives of the Hungarian State 
Security] (Hungary) 

Bulgarian Communist Party [Balgarska 
Komunisticheska Partiya, BKP] 
Beliigyminiszterium Kollegiuma [College of the 
Ministry of the Interior] (Hungary) 

Des Bundesbeauftragten fiir die Unterlagen 
des Staatssicherheitsdienstes der ehemaligen 
Deutschen Demokratischen Republik [The 
Federal Commissioner for the Records of the 
State Security Service of the former German 
Democratic Republic] 

Balgarski Zemedelski Naroden Sajuz [Bulgarian 
Agrarian People’s Union] 

KoMMCwaTa 3a p a 3KpMB aHe Ha A°KyMeHTHTe h 
o6aBHBaHe Ha npHHaAAeacHOCT Ha 6i>ArapcKH 
rpa*AaHH kt>m Avp*aBHa cHrypHOCT h 
P a3y3HaBaTeAHMTe CAy*6n Ha BwapcKaTa 
HapoAHa ApMHH [The Committee for disclo- 
sing the documents and announcing affiiiation 
of Bulgarian citizens to the State Security and 
intelligence services of the Bulgarian national 

Communist Party of the Soviet Union [Kommu- 
nisticheskaya Partiya Sovetskogo Soyuza, KPSS] 



MNL OL 


[Ministry of State Security] (Soviet Union) 
Magyar Nemzeti Lev£ltdr Magyar Orszagos 
Leveltara [National Archives of Hungary] 

MSW Ministerstwo Spraw Wewn?trznych [Ministry of 

the Interior] (Poland) 

MVD Ministerstvo Vnutrennich Del [Ministry of the 

Interior] (Soviet Union) 

NSC National Security Corps [Paiistwowy Korpus 

Bezpieczeristwa, PKB] (Poland) 

PUWP Polish United Workers’ Party [Polska Zjed- 

noczona Partia Robotnicza, PZPR] 

SED Sozialistische Einheitspartei Deutschlands 

[Socialist Unity Party] (East Germany) 

StB Statni Bezpecnost’ [State Security Services] 

(Czechoslovakia) 

Stasi Staatssicherheit, short form for Ministerium fiir 

Staatssicherheit, MfS [Ministry of State Security] 
(East Germany) 

WUBP Woj ewodzki Urz^d Bezpieczeiistwa Publicznego 

[Provincial Offi ce of Public Security] (Poland) 





ZOMO 


ZMP 


Zmotoryzowane Odwody Milicji Obywatelskiej 
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